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Let’s Evaluate Ourselves 


EMIL R. PFISTER, Central Michigan College 


Attention has again been focused 
upon the values and shortcomings 
of forensics by the wide publication 
of a committee report of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. The recommen- 
dations concluded with the sentence 
“Speech contests should be discon- 
tinued.” 


It is superfluous, of course, to at- 
tack the report or to defend speech 
contests especially in this publica- 
tion. Nearly every reader of “The 
Forensic” realizes the value of these 
activities and has primary evidence 
on this subject gained from both ob- 
servation and experience. 


We realize that this is neither the 
first nor the last attack upon the 
“status quo” in speech contests. Fur- 
thermore, not all adverse criticisms 
come from "the unenlightened out- 
siders.”” At a recent meeting of the 
American Forensic Association, held 
in conjunction with the American 
Speech Association Convention in 
New York City, some of the “old- 
timers”, a group, who traditionally 
resist any change, came forth with 
statements to the effect that coaches 
and participants should not only 
publicize the value of what is now 
being done in forensics but also, re- 
membering that change is _ inevit- 
able, should re-examine and fre- 
evaluate what is being done and 
what needs to be done. 


Fortunately, this belief that there 
is a need for the search-light of self- 
criticism is not indigenous to any 
geographical area but seems to be 


rather general across the nation from 
Lewston, Maine, to Redlands, Cali- 
fornia. 


One way we could go about this 
self-improvement project is by giv- 
ing consideration to several ques 
tions concerning what we are doing. 
The following questions concerning 
debate are offered as possible ex- 
amples of the type we might attempt 
to consider: 


(1) There is common agreement 
that one of the important objectives 
of debate is the improvement of the 
participant. Since an individual de- 
bater’s win-loss record is affected 
considerably by such variables as 
(1) the effectiveness of this colleague; 
(2) the quality of his opposition; (3) 
the circumstance of the particular 
debate; and (4) the ability of the 
judge and the criteria he uses; the 
question that arises is: Are we using 
adequate evaluational instruments 
to measure the improvement made 
by a debater? 


(II) A contest before a single critic- 
judge may sharpen the logic and 
speaking skill of a participant but 
doubtlessly there is also value in 
talking to various audiences. How- 
ever, bombarding each other with 
technical debate terms and “facts’ 
above the heads of an ordinary au- 
dience, lack of humor, use of “tech 
nique” and inadequacy of visual ma- 
terial, as well as overuse of the tour- 
nament, has contributed to audience- 
less debates. Men like Robert G. In- 
gersoll, Russell H. Conwell, and 
Henry Ward Beecher used logical 
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arguments and still kept the crowds 
coming. The question is: What are 
we doing to secure more experiences 
with different types of audiences? 


(III) Students know that merely 
saying that something is true does 
not necessarily make it accepted by 
others. Yet making unsubstantiated 
statements is a@ common practice 
among speakers unaware of the sub- 
jective nature of ‘facts.’ Although 
propagandists maintain that if you 
say a given statement enough times 
many people will believe it, students 
ought not be satisfied with this 
method and should ask the question: 
What ought we know about the na- 
ture of evidence and to what extent 
do we practice that which we know? 


(IV) Judging is, according to most 
participants, an important feature cf 
speech contests. Even though certain 
criteria may be fairly agreed upon, 
this question is pertinent: To what 
extent do we demand that our 
judges be adequately prepared for 
their responsibilities? 


(V) When considering a point in- 
volving economics one usually con- 
siders it wise to consult economists 
who are familiar with the principles 
governing the operation of the eco- 
nomic system. Since more debate 
propositions may be considered from 
several viewpoints and involve 
many aspects, we should ask our- 
selves: Are we using the help of spe- 
cialists to judge the scientific ade- 
quacy of our cases? 


(VI) Students list contributions 
made to the field of logic since 
Aristotle. In recent years many have 
become acquainted with the method- 
ology of Korzybski. Yet people en- 


gaged in forensics often display a 
pattern of thinking that is highly 
rigid. Many debaters seem unaware 
of the mulitiordinality of such words 
as “need”, “good”, “evils’’, and they 
dogmatically assert “This term 
means—" We should consider: To 
what extent are we effective in en- 
couraging flexibility of thinking pro- 
cesses? 


(VII) Since speech contests are 
usually “extra-curricular” it is as- 
sumed that they are something ex- 
tra and beyond the regular curricu- 
lum. Thus, those who participate 
ought to have a background of aca- 
demic course work. The question is: 
Is our intercollegiate program 
backed by sufficient classwork and 
an adequate intramural program? 


VIII) Some few say that discussion 
should replace debate. Another 
small group have little use for dis- 
cussion. However, many believe that 
discussion of a question, if con- 
ducted correctly, should naturally 
precede the debate of a proposition 
arising from this question: We might 
ask ourselves: Are we making the 
best use of discussion to improve the 
participant as well as promote fo- 
rensic activities? 


Many other questions could and 
should be asked if we are to engage 
in adequate evaluation of our pro- 
gram of speech contests. Neverthe- 
less, some of the foregoing questions 
may lead to others and perhaps 
some instructor or participant with 
an answer or an idea can present it 
in a future issue of the Forensic. 
This could be very worthwhile. Will 
you do it? 




























































Oklahoma 


Northeastern State College debat- 
ers added trophy number 33 to the 
school's collection the week-end of 
February 15-17, but there was a time 
during the trip when they would 
have swapped their chances for a 
good timing gear for the station 
wagon. 


Coach James Robinson and the six 
debaters who made the trip are con- 
vinced that the old “bromide” about 
its always being “darkest just before 
the dawn” isn't a bromide at all. 


Six of the college’s ten debaters 
loaded themselves into “old faith- 
ful,’ the college station wagon, 
Thursday afternoon with plans to ar- 
rive in Emporia, Kansas late that 
night so they would have Friday 
morning before the tournament be- 
gan at 2:00 p.m. to work on the 
newer developments of this year's 
national college debate question. 
The aforementioned “old faithful’ 
turned into the most faithless of crea- 
tures between Dewey and Copan 
and had to be towed back into Bar- 
tlesville for repairs. 


The only garage open regretted 
that the repairs would take six or 
eight hours and that it couldn't be 
finished until near noon—too late for 
the speakers to arrive for the first of 
four preliminary rounds of debate. 
Schedules were such that they 
couldn't make it to Emporia via bus 
or train in time and no one seemed 
to know of a rent-a-car agency in 
town. 


It was at this point that the dawn 
began to break. A friend of the 
coach, Gilbert Asher—-the Tylsa 
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Adventure 


World reporter who covered the 
Mosser kidnapping story and who 
was in Bartlesville on a special as- 
signment—came to the rescue. 
Asher called his boss for permission 
to take Friday morning off to serve 
as chauffeur for the group while the 
coach remained in Bartlesville to 
await completion of repairs on the 
station wagon. 


In the meantime Fred L. Rice, 
Fred Pralle, and Ray F. Hamilton—- 
officials of the Phillips Petroleum 
Company—invited Asher, Robinson, 
and the six debaters to spend the 
night as guests of the company in its 
new apartment-hotel. After a night ia 
the’’nicest hotel we've ever seen’’— 
as one debater put it— the speakers 


‘piled in Asher’s car and made it 


just in time for round one at 2 p.m. 

To make the story a_ scenario- 
writers dream, the women’s team, 
composed of Virginia Burleson, Mus- 
kogee, and Helen Ann Biswell, 
Chandler, won first in the junior di- 
vision to cop their third trophy this 
year and Fred White, Meeker, and 
James Khourie, Boynton, won seven 
debates in a row, only to lose in the 
semi-finals to Nebraska Wesleyan 
University. They won third in the 
senior division. 


The third team composed of Joan 
Bass, Muskogee, and Bill Hall, Okla- 
homa City were debating together 
for the first time and did not do so 
well. 


Even if no trophies had been won 
the debaters are convinced that it 
was the most exciting trip of their ca- 
reers and that people are the nicest 
things in the world. 
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St. Mary’s College 


For a school that only last year 
passed out sheepskins to its twenty- 
fifth graduating class, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege of Winona, Minnesota ,has seen 
a unique and adventurous life. One 
of the culminations of a story within 
St. Mary's occurred on March 10 
with the introduction of the Pi Kappa 
Delta National Forensic Society. The 
inauguration of eight members 
marked the fulfillment of a goal that 
was aimed at sixteen years earlier. 


On an October day in 1934, 
Brother Matthew of the college 
posted a notice on the bulletin board 
that introduced formal debate, at 
least by name, to St. Mary's College. 





His debate teams attended state fo- 
rensic meets and dueled with neigh 
boring colleges. 


It was left to Brother Elzear, who 
became its coach in 1936, to raise de- 
tional recognition had come to St. 
Mary's, the smallest school in the 
Mary's the smallest school in the 
Minnesota college conference, in 
football and hockey just a few years 
before. Why, if it was possible for 
St. Mary's to have an All-American 
in both those sports, couldn't a 
school of three hundred students pro- 
duce a winning debate team? 

In his first year as coach, Brother 
Elzear had his squad from the hill 
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top college engage in a radio debate 
with La Crosse Teachers College 
that spanned over thirty miles of 
Mississippi water. That broadcast of 
a college debate was an auspicious 
start for such an activity. For the first 
time the debate team began to tour 
the midwest in a four state circuit 
that included the states of Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa. 

Again it was through the influence 
of Brother Elzear that St. Mary's in- 
augurated an annual Interscholastic 
Debate Tournament for Catholic 
High Schools in the Midwest. The 
tournament was stopped during the 
war years and because of crowded 
conditions resulting from post-war 
enrollment it has not as yet been re 
vived. 

In 1939, as the threat of a Euro- 
pean war hung over the world and 
the high school debaters were dis- 
cussing the problem of an alliance 
with Great Britian, St. Mary's fresh- 
men and varsity debaters were on a 
twelve-day 2500 mile itinerary with 
competition from the Universities of 
St. Louis, Northwestern, Marquette, 
and Wisconsin. 


At the death of Brother Elzear in 
1941, Brother J. Philip, present debate 
coach at St. Maty’s, continued the 
program much as it had been. 

By 1944, despite interest from V-12 
personnel who attended St. Mary’s, 
travel restrictions and wartime cur- 
tailments made interscolastic debate 
a near impossibility. Deferments 
were being cancelled, only six sen- 
iors were to be graduated by spring, 
when Brother Philip announced that 
the inability of St. Mary's College to 
schedule meets forced a cancellation 
of debate. 

With the war’s end, the debate 


program began anew in December, 
1945. The first post-war tourney 
showed the weakness of inexperi- 
ence, but by 1949 debate had again 
risen to pre-war import at the smail 
school on the hill. Of thirty-one 
schools in the Eau Claire tournament, 
St. Mary's bowed only to the Uni- 
versities of Notre Dame and Wiscon- 
sin. St. Mary's went on to win the St. 
Thomas Debate Tournament and la- 
ter participated in the natonials at 
West Point. 

If admission to the Pi Kappa Delta 
Society is an achievement, it is also 
a challenge. True, it fulfills a sixteen 
year goal that Brother Matthew had 
in mind as early as 1934. Yet any 
attitude of complacency would be 
fatal, especially in a college that to- 
day boasts an enrollment short of 
five hundred fifty. Frequent forensic 
meetings and the enthusiasm of stu- 
dent debaters are insurance that de- 
bate at St. Mary’s will continue on 
as one of the most important activi- 
ties of the college. 





Dr. PAUL CRAWFORD, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers, Spoke at the Central State Speech 
Teachers Meeting in Milwaukee in April. 
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You Don’t Have To Win 


At the 1928 Convention of Pi 
Kappa Delta there appeared an un- 
usual group of talented speakers, 
many with little experience, but 
great ambition. It is reassuring to ob- 
serve that many of them who placed 
low in the contests of that particular 
tournament have won high recogni- 
tion in the years since. 


From California, there was Roy 
McCall representing the University 
of Redlands. Two years later he and 
his colleague won third at the Na- 
tional Tournament. At present Doctor 
Roy McCall is Chairman of the De- 
partment of Speech at the University 
of Oregon, and is recognized as one 
of the outstanding leaders in the 
field of speech education. He is au 


thor of Fundamentals of Speech pub- 


lished by MacMillan in 1949. 





Dr. Roy McCall 





From Colorado, Wayne Reitz 
came to participate in oratory. Since 
then he has received his Ph.D. from 
the University of Wisconsin, and has 
served as Professor of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Florida, as 
Economic Consultant, United Grow- 
ers and Shippers Association, Or- 
lando, Florida, Chief of the Citrus 
Fruit Division, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
and at present is Provost of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of 
Florida. 


Forest Whan represented Kansas 
State Agricultural College with the 
cration, “Common Sense.” He did 
not place. Since then he has pub- 
lished twenty-six volumes of re- 
search studies on radio audiences, 


Dr. Forest Wahn 
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each study running approximately 
one hundred pages. In addition he is 
the co-author of the book, How To 
Debate, and has written extensively 
for both speech and business peri- 
odicals. He is listed in Who's Who In 
America, and a number of other bi- 
ographical journals. At present he is 
Professor and Head of the Depart- 
ment of Speech at Wichita Univer- 
sity. 

One of the representatives of Em- 
poria State Teachers College was 
Darrel J. Mase. At present Doctor 
Mase is Coordinator of the Florida 
University Center of Clinical Serv- 
ices. In this position it is his duty 
to co-ordinate the work of the follow- 
ing clinics: Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance and Mental Hygiene, 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, Reading 
Laboratory and Clinic, and Medical 
Diagnosis and Treatment Clinic. His 
honors have included the following: 
serving as President of the New Jer- 
sey Chapter of the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, 
being one of fifty-two participants in- 
vited by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education to consider the 
issues of education for exceptional 
children, serving as a member of the 
New Jersey Governor's Committee 
on Youth, and representing the 
American Speech and Hearing As- 
sociation on the Advisory Council at 
the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. 

From Gustavus Adolphus in Min- 
nesota came Wilton Bergstrand and 
Edgar Carlson, who two years later 
were to win the National Tourna- 
ment in debate. At the Ohio Conven- 
tion, however, neither was.a winner. 
Since then Doctor Edgar Carlson has 
become President of Gustavus Adol- 
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phus, and a brief account of his ca- 
reer appeared in the January (1948) 


Forensic. 


Delyte W. Morris representing 
Park College in oratory made the 
semi-finals with the oration “Part 
of Us." Doctor Morris has served as 
Chairman of the Speech Department 
at Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, as Professor of Speech 
and Directar of the Speech and Hear- 
ing Clinic at Ohio State University, 
and since September 1948 has been 
President of Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity. From 1940 to 1948 Doctor Mor- 
ris was secretary-treasurer of the 
American Speech and Hearing As- 
sociation, and upon his retirement as 
President in 1949 was voted the 
“Honors of the Association” for his 
“distinguished contribution to the 
field of speech and hearing.” 





Dr. Delyte W. Morris 





